This Race 


It’s a tense moment at Derby Downs as young 
champions await lowering of starting 
chocks. Boys pictured participated in 1960 race. 


Nearing the finish line, three drivers peer over 
the “cowling” of their gravity-powered cars. 
(New rule for 1961 states that every car driver 
must sit in a position that will provide a clear 
view of both sides and front of the track.) 





Is Kor Champions 


Winners of local races in which more than 50,000 boys 


participated go to Akron for All-American Soap Box Derby 


Townspeople in Akron, Ohio, have the red carpet ready for nearly 170 young racing 
champions who will soon arrive from all over the U.S. and from foreign countries 
for the 24th running of the All-American Soap Box Derby on Sunday, August 20. 
Derby Downs, site of the race, is cleared for action, and residents are looking for- 
ward to greeting the thousands of visitors who come to watch one of the nation’s 
greatest amateur racing spectacles. The young champions (each won the Soap Box 
run-off in his home community) will be billeted at Derbytown, a private camp 15 
miles north of Akron, for a few days prior to “D-Day.” There, they will enjoy 
horseback riding, swimming, boating, and other activities. Then, following a colorful 
parade on Derby Day, excitement will reach its peak as the champions climb behind 
the wheel of their boy-built racing cars and begin rolling down the 975-foot-long a i 
asphalt track. In the race, which is sponsored by Chevrolet in co-sponsorship with nar denier of ce tee ee 
newspapers, radio and TV stations, civic groups, fraternal organizations, and each contestant to build his car himself. 


Chevrolet dealers, the boys will compete for $15,000 in scholarships and awards. 


of South Bend, Indiana, holds trophy. 


e 1960 national champion, Frederic Lake, 11, 
He also won $5,000 college scholarship. 
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With the recent completion of the last link in the first 
highway along the north shore of Lake Superior, the On- 
tario wilderness country—isolated for generations—is 
now open to motorists. The smooth, asphalt road—often 
traveling through areas where not even a dirt road pene- 
trated before—leads to a strikingly scenic vacationland. 
The region’s attractions include fine fishing, in Lake 


Superior and in countless remote, once-inaccessible, small 


lakes and trout-filled rivers; majestic views of mountains, 
forests, and seashore, from the highway and from road- 
side parks (it’s not unusual to see such wildlife as moose, 
deer, and bear deep in the woods); and good summer 
swimming in sheltered bays with wide sand beaches. 
Travelers can reach the highway (Ontario No. 17) from 
Sault Ste. Duluth 


Marie or from (see map, opposite 


Inland lakes and ponds—there are hundreds in the area 


page). The road—it is about 475 miles from Sault Ste. 
Marie to Port Arthur—hugs the Superior shore for much 
of the distance, in a few places looping inland through 
heavily wooded bush country. While there are a number 
of modern motels, cabins, and fishing lodges along the 
way. accommodations are still limited, and so vacationists 
in this area should be equipped for camping. Extensive 
campgrounds are available, ranging from pine-sheltered 
sites for one or two tents, to large camping areas along 
broad beaches. In Lake Superior Provincial Park, a 600- 
square-mile area that is maintained in its primitive state. 
facilities are provided for tents and trailers only—there 
are no hotels or motels in the park. (Travel information 
offices at Ontario offer booklets, 
folders. maps. lists of motels, resorts, and campsites.) 


ports of entry into 


offer excellent fishing. Boats and canoes are available at many resorts. 


Thundering waterfalls may be found 
on many north shore rivers deep 
in the woods just a few miles 
upstream from Lake Superior. 


Campgrounds, trailer sites, and picnic 
grounds are plentiful—on beaches or 
secluded groves. Tables, stoves, 
and firewood are provided. 


Picturesque shoreline of lake is broken 
by swift rivers flowing between sheer 
granite walls. This is Montreal River, in 
on Lake Superior’s eastern shore. water, 


Beach-combing along Lake Superior 
shore is rewarded with magnificent 
views, plus finds of interesting drift- 
wood and ornamental agate stones. 





DON CHERRY— 


He Puts In A Full Day 


Don Cherry was faced with a serious problem 10 years ago. He was a good singer, good 
enough to appear on the stage and to make records. He was also a good golfer, skilled 
enough to join the professionals on the tournament circuit. Realizing that it was time to 
concentrate on one career, Don chose singing. and he has never been sorry. His records 
have been big sellers (more than a million copies of Band of Gold were sold). he has sung 
on top television shows, and he has appeared in some of the best supper clubs in the U.S. 
and Canada. And, as his reputation grew, Don received an unexpected bonus—he fre- 
quently has been able to schedule singing engagements in cities where major golf 
tournaments were taking place (he is pictured during a recent song-and-golf engagement 
at Detroit). Thus. he can play during the day, as an amateur golfer, and work at night. 


Following-through with his swing, Don demonstrates his grip “Practice is a bore,” says Don, who seldom works out (as 


he does here) on practice tees. He sharpens his game 


on a golf club. A former champion says Cherry’s grip 
by playing the course where a tourney will take place. 


is the most natural of any golfer in the game today. 








Easy-going style is the Cherry trade-mark in 
his song delivery, and his introduction to 
a song is often punctuated with references 
to golf. Although his supper club appear- 
ances keep him up long after midnight, 
Don has no trouble rising in time to tee 
off early in a golf tournament. His play has 
been consistently good, and on two occa- 
sions he has been a member of the U.S. 
Walker Cup team, composed of the nation’s 
best amateurs. He now has two work-and- 
play objectives: to obtain his own TV 
show and to win the U.S. Open golf title. 


Good friends like Cary Middlecoff make tournament play- 
ing a pleasure for Cherry. Being an amateur, Don plays 
without having the pressure of competing for money. 
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Puzzied tube-floater wonders where a fellow 
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can go these days to enjoy a little privacy. 


For protection from enemies, snorklers form a “wagon train circle” and 


use their 


gigantic, 


finned feet to build a wall of shields on a beach. 


FOR THESE 


With periscopes held high, a detachment of snorklers resem- 
bles a flotilla of submarines as it moves to deep water. 


Giant prints made by a fin-footed beach 
“monster” are enough to frighten 
most people—but not this girl. Could 
she perhaps be a snorkler in disguise? 


Close-up view of aqua creatures shows 
their resemblance to people. They ap- 
pear friendly, but snorkles and glass 
faces have an out-of-this-world look. 





Shades of Jules Verne but strange-looking 
creatures are showing up around the old swim- 
ming hole these days. Snorklers are taking over 
the beaches and making tube-floaters (like the 
cigar smoker pictured at left) as old-fashioned 
as a paddle-wheel riverboat. These gadget- 
equipped beach-goers resemble people—a little. 
But their eyes are covered with picture windows. 
their finny feet are big enough to smother a hay- 
field fire. and crooked tubes project above their 
ears. In addition, they speak a language that’s 
spiced with such strange expressions as “Neo- 
prene wet-type suit with aqua muffs to match” 
and “shark mask with built-in double snorkel 


Wearing close-fitting rubber suits, a family of snorklers 
searches for a cold lagoon—the colder the better. 


ver 


yn and apparently serving as a scout, points out installations of earthmen. 





Colorfully attired underwater warrior, armed with a spear-like weapc 
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Property Vertical Acres 


“If you’ve never dabbled in rural real estate,” says 
Detroit photographer Joe Clark, “you have missed 


one of life’s earthy experiences.” Joe has had the ex- 
perience. For 35 years he dreamed of going home and 
settling down for good in the Cumberland Gap dis- 
trict of Tennessee, where he was born. Recently, he 
took the big step toward making that dream come 
true. He bought a hillside farm high in the scenic 
Cumberland Mountains. After the deed was signed, 
Joe set out to explore his land and visit all the old 
family friends who will be his neighbors again. His 
research on the title history and boundaries of his 
land and the neighbors’ freely expressed opinions of 
it provided many amusing surprises. Here and on the 
following pages is the story of the Clarks’ new farm 
as told by Joe and pictured by his wife, Bernice. 
The recorder’s office was the first stop in my search for the 
history and layout of my farm. Here, it seems like all the county’s land 
transactions from the beginning of time are hand-written in huge 
My farm had been sittin’ around books with no indexes. Tracing a land title is like searching for 
nameless for years, but the minute 1 a needle in a haystack. You search for a while, you go out and talk to 
bought it, the neighbors pitched in the old-timers, and then you search some more. My farm has 
and named it “Vertical Acres.” One even been sold, divided, and added onto many times. It joins land where 
allowed that it was an outstanding my grandfather cleared out a patch in the woods 90 years 
farm on five counts: “Steepest, ago and built the log house where I was born. 
rockiest, poorest, most worthless, 
and purtiest farm on earth.” 
The last count matters most to me. 
I intend to keep it “purty” and build 
a home (top, left) that'll biend in. 


{4s | climbed a line fence to get on my 
property, I entered a grove of fine, straight 
trees. “Plenty of good lumber for a house 

in them pines,” I was told, but as long 

as I live, | aim to let ’em grow, so I can 
enjoy the pleasure of loafing among ’em. 


Horace Day, who owns a farm that 
borders on mine, took time to point out old and 
new boundaries to me. Then he offered 
his comment on my farm’s worth: “That 
land of yours is so poor you couldn't 
raise a fuss on it.” 


(Continued) 





JOE CLARK’S FARM 


Jesse McCreary, uncle of young Johnny McCreary, who sold me the 
farm, showed me some fine Indian flints he found in the vicinity 
and £ave me several of the be st ones. He also told me tu here the missing 
boundary markers used to be 4; a boy of six or seven, he had 
learned about them trom his father. Jesse is now 85 years old. 


When new landowner Joe Clark set out to walk 
around his farm, he was guided by a list 
of handy landmarks that were referred to in 
the old deeds—*“a deer lick, an old pine stump, 


a stake drove in the ground, a rock 


placed at Olde Towne Creek.” for example. 


Some of them had long since disappeared 


“A groundhog hole two poles east of Olde 
Towne Creek” marks one of the corners of my 
place, according to the old records. I couldn't 
find the hole. but Jesse recollects that his 
lather could remember when the hole was still 
there. He pointed out this spot to me 

where his father showed him it was. 











My dad, who lives nearby, explained the 
art of growing pepper on my kind of ground. Then 
he added, “Course, if there’s a market for 
sawbriars, you’ve got a million-dollar crop.” 


“Up the middle of Olde Towne Creek to Keg 
Branch, thence up the middle of Keg Branch 
a rock placed there at a point three poles past 
the ford,” the deed stated. I found what I 
think is the right rock (you could take your 
pick), and learned that a pole is the same as 
rod—a distance of 16% feet. Near this 

spot on Keg Branch, we'll build our house. 


After I circled my property, it gave me a good feeling 
to relax and know that this is all mine. I’ve 
got to admit that there’s a deal of truth in all 
the good-natured jibes, but even if it’s not the 
most fertile farm on earth, it is the land 
of my boyhood memories, and it’s one of the 
finest areas of unspoiled natural beauty hereabouts. 











TEMPTING PLATTER FOR A SUMMER DAY LUNCH 


Cream Cheese 


Sandwich Loaf 


Almost sure to be a luncheon perk-me-up during hot weather, when many menus seem 
humdrum, is an attractive, flavor-filled sandwich loaf. Here’s how to make it (it should 
be prepared several hours before serving time): First, make three different filling mix- 
tures, as described below. Then, using a sharp knife, trim the crust from all sides of a loaf 
of unsliced white bread. Cut the loaf lengthwise into four even slices. Spread all the slices 
except the top one with softened butter or margarine, then spread each of these slices 
with one of the filling mixtures. Place the slices one on top of another. Top with the 
remaining slice. then gently shape the loaf, pressing the slices together carefully. “Frost” 
the iop and sides with cream cheese mixed with enough milk or cream to make it spread 
easily. Wrap the sandwich loaf in waxed paper or a dampened towel, and chill in the 
refrigerator several hours or overnight. To serve, cut loaf in slices about an inch thick. 


Fillings can be combined in an almost unlimited number of ways. The three fillings used 
in the sandwich loaf pictured are minced ham with chopped pimento; ripe olives; cheese 
spread with minced parsley. Here are suggestions for other combinations that you might 
like to try: Chopped chicken and celery with mayonnaise; sardine paste; chopped green 
onion and cucumber. @ Salmon salad; chopped hard-cooked eggs and chives; chopped 
pimento and tomato. © Smoked turkey paste; chopped onion, celery leaves, and pimento; 
deviled ham. @¢ Lobster paste; chopped tomato, chives. and celery leaves; chopped hard- 
cooked eggs. chives. and capers. @ Chopped green onion, tomato, and cucumber. with 
mayonnaise; tuna; deviled ham. © Minced ham and chopped pimento with mayonnaise; 
tuna with onion juice and mayonnaise; minced parsley and sandwich spread. @ Deviled 
ham with Roquefort cheese; cucumber slices; lobster with lemon juice and mayonnaise. 
e Chopped veal with horse-radish and mayonnaise; diced hard-cooked eggs and chopped 
celery with mayonnaise; ham. minced onion, and chopped pickles with mayonnaise. 





Biscayne 4-Door Sedan 








Impala Convertible 


The moment you feel your foot itching to 
press down on the gas pedal of a new car, 
remember that Chevy’s got just the car 
for you. Just your style in a tempting 
array of 20 different models. Just your 
speed in a really astonishing selection of 
26 engine-drive combinations that includes 
a 4-speed gear box* as well as cream- 


There’s a Chevrolet to suit you. 





smooth Turboglide*. Chevrolet, you see, 
refuses to cater only to a certain crowd. 
Why not please everybody? Give all 
comers the hushed comfort of a Jet- 
smooth ride, whether they go for a bottom- 
priced Biscayne or a plush Impala. Offer 
parkable size and remarkable room in every 
model.Then let people pick and choose and 





a right down to your shoes 


(no matter what kind you wear! ) 








compare prices. In no time at all you come 
up with the Chevy that best suits your 
pocketbook as well as your point of view. 
Sound good?? It sure makes new car shgp- 
ping a lot easier. One stop does it. They’re 
all under one roof, at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s. ... Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


"Optional at extra cost. 


Bel Air 2-Door Sedan 
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Impala Sport Sedan 


Biscayne 4-Door Sedan—check its cave-sized 
trunk. Impala Convertible—need we say more? 
Bel Air Sport Coupe—wider door openings for 
easier entry. Bel Air 2-Door Sedan—Jet smooth 
and whisper quiet! Brookwood 9-Passenger 
Wagon—one of 6 easier loading wagons. Impala 
Sport Sedan—nothing else so plush at the price. 


CHEVROLET 


SET-SMOOTH HIDE 
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Strategic planting of explosives to create an earthquake was done by was time for the earth to be cleft. These special effects, as well as 
studio craftsmen. (These pictures were taken on Maui in Hawaii, others designed to simulate the fury of nature, required days of 
where most of the location scenes were shot.) Trees were under- preparation and testing before they were set off on cue from movie 
mined, so that they could be uprooted on call. Trenches were dug, director Mervyn LeRoy. Then, to add a final note of realism to the 
filled with volatile fluid, and covered; the fluid was ignited when it scene, the actors raced before cameras in a state of rehe d pani 


‘ 


These Movie-Makers Providg 


When script for new movie, The Devil at Four O'Clock, called 


for eruptions, film craftsmen took matters in their own hands 





It's not true that anything nature can do, movie-makers can do better—but when movie 
people build a volcano, for example, it can be depended upon to erupt on schedule, 
without the long mutterings and rumblings that usually accompany a natural upheaval. 
In the new Columbia Pictures movie, The Devil at Four O'Clock, which stars Spencer 
Tracy and Frank Sinatra, studio craftsmen continually harassed the members of the cast, 
first with an earthquake, then with a forest fire, and finally with the blast of a volcano 
and streams of molten lava—all at a time designated by the script. Special-effects 
men, headed by John Beckman, Larry Butler, and Russ Kelly, spent six months 
and $500,000 to build a volcanic mountain to scale for the movie (it was the costliest 


set ever built by Columbia). When it was time for the volcano to blow its top (as in 
picture at right), flame and smoke poured from the maw, an explosion ripped off the 
plastic top of the cone, and in 22 seconds the man-made mountain came tumbling down. 


© 


Volcanic island was created in an artificial] lake at Fallbrook, California. It was built to scale, 
to give the appearance of a volcano one mile high and five miles long. Black powder bombs 
and gas cans, triggered by primer cord, were packed in tunnels bored in the mountain to 
provide the fiery eruption. Lava was made by mixing paste, black cork, and fluorescent 
paint, and lava ash (dropped by helicopters) was made of shredded white plastic. 


In scene from movie, Sinatra (as convict, center) and Tracy (as priest, 
right) lead children to safety as volcano explodes on mountaintop and 
showers them with hot ash. Scenes here: were shot close-up, then 
film was spliced with footage of eruption, which provided backdrop. 
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Red blooms in Birmingham (Alabama) pool provided this colorful scene for Victor Plate of Buffalo. New York. who took the picture while vacationing. 


PICTURES BY CHEVROLET OWNERS SHOW THE BEAUTY OF 


Lilies on the Pond 





From muddy pasture ponds to “well-manicured” estate 
lakes, lilies grace the stage of nature, anxious to share 
their delicate beauty with people like the Chevrolet 
owners who risked wet feet to get these colorful pictures. 


If you are a Chevrolet owner and have photographs— 
either color or black and white—that you would like to 


see published in FRIENDS, turn to page 31 for details. 


os ela « ea ar” lil 
Well-camouflaged frog was enjoying a siesta on an “elephant ear” lily 


pad when it was discovered and pictured by Mrs. Helen P. Smith of 
Willsboro, New York, who was working in her garden at the time. 


Dainty elegance of a single lily in 
Mohegan Park pond is empha- 
sized by bedraggled lily pads near 
it in a picture by Norbert Da- 
browski of Norwich, Connecticut. 


Lotus blossom, a member of water 
lily family held sacred by ancient 
Egyptians, was pictured at Woods 
Hole (Massachusetts) by Dur- 


ward Chamberlain of Worcester. 


Water lilies are plentiful on small ponds and lakes in New Engiand. This 
delicate white flower was photographed from a canoe by Henry W. Hol- 
land within a hundred yards of his home in Wellesley, Massachusetts. 





Procession files up steep slope on Mount Baker. (It was customary to rope women climbers with a man on either side, for sociability as well as safety.) 


JOINING MEN IN A HAZARDOUS SPORT 55 YEARS AGO, 


These Lady Climbers Were Pioneers 


At play in base camp, many ladies wore long skirts. (Their climbing bloomers were not exactly immodest—with enough yardage to sail a boat.) 





Lady climbers asked for and received no special consideration, but gallant 
males gladly assisted them in difficult places, as shown at right. In upper 
photo, climb leader has affixed a steadying rope on a snow cornice at the 
summit of Mount Baker. In lower picture, a woman gets a hand while cross- 
ing a glacial torrent. Below, lady mountaineers delight in sliding down a 
snowfield, steering with their alpenstocks (alpenstock was used then as mod- 
ern climbers use ice axe and crampons). Scene below was taken on a practice 
climb, when most of the ladies wore skirts over their climbing bloomers. Big 
hats and veils protected their complexions from the burning glare of sunlight 
reflected off snow. As remarkable as the climbing achievements of the dec- 
orously dressed gentlewomen of 55 years ago are these pictures of them, 
taken by photographer Asahel Curtis of Seattle, an active member of the 
climbing parties. He and other photographer-mountaineers toiled to the high 
peaks with the heavy, glass plate cameras of the period strapped to their 
backs. Some years ago, Mrs. Dolly Connelly of Bellingham, Washington, saw 
a few of his pictures in an old scrapbook in her local library. Her interest was 
stirred by their action and fine technical quality, and eventually she located 
Curtis’ entire film library of 40,000 glass plates—still in good condition—in 
the Museum of the Washington State Historical Society at Tacoma. The prints 
reproduced here are from a few of those half-century-old glass negatives. 


The intrepid lady mountaineers pictured here—bloomered. of the Northwest—Mount Rainier. Mount Olympus. Mount 
booted, and bonneted (and, no doubt, corseted )—are deserving Shuksan. and Mount Baker. (On one two-week outing. a third 
of anyone’s respect. Despite their bulky, uncomfortable, early- of the 39 climbers who reached the summit of Mount Baker 
1900s attire, they accomplished feats in a man’s world of | were women.) Mountaineering in those days was truly strenu- 
vigorous sport that few of today’s women athletes surpass. In — ous. The climbers took a logging train or wagon road into the 
1906 and the years immediately following. they made high- wilderness, then trail-toted huge loads of supplies 20 miles or 


country history by joining male members of the Portland. more to a base camp. from which their climb began. While those 


Oregon, Mazama Club (the name is from an Aztec Indian word — early expeditions were recreational, they also had serious pur- 
for mountain goat) and the Mountaineers Club of Seattle on poses. The mountaineers made studies of geology. glaciers. 


group climbs to some of the highest peaks in the Cascade Range flora, and fauna. and drew the first maps of some mountains. 


Typical sports events for ladies during relaxation in camp were 50-yard dash (above), tug-of-war (left), one-legged race, and boot-lacing contest. 








its a 
truck ... 


it’s a 
traveling 
motel... 


it's a Chevy Fleetside! 


How's this for making hay while the sun shines? All week long your Chevrolet Fleetside is a rugged work 
horse—smart looking, easy handling, smooth going—the kind of a truck you're proud to take out on the job. 
Then come week-ends or vacation time and the scene changes out to where the fun is. And presto chango, 
your Chevy Fleetside becomes a traveling motel with almost all the comforts of home! If this kind of work-and- 
play versatility fits into your scheme of things, talk it over with your Chevrolet dealer. He'll show you the details 
on a wide choice of camper bodies custom made for Chevrolet and Corvair 95 Pickups, ranging all the way from 
simple aluminum-clad enclosures to luxuriously outfitted models. And many of the styles 

are readily removable, so you can quick-change your Chevy from truck to house trailer and 


back again almost like magic! .. . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Shranie Orbit 
or 
Low-Flying Balloons 


Sailors on ships cruising in Florida waters 
are growing accustomed to the sight of missiles 
streaking across the sky, but the appearance 
of balloons sailing slowly over the sea 
is enough to startle any seaman. 


To learn the purpose of these balloons, 


Please turn the page . . . 





USING BALLOONS, BIOLOGISTS ARE 


tracking the Long 


Sailors who see bright-colored balloons moving 
slowly over the Gulf of Mexico this summer 
should know that Dr. Archie Carr, a University 
of Florida biologist, is hosting another turtle- 
tracking party in Florida waters. Dr. Carr 
contends that turtles. like birds, salmon, and 
seals, have a homing instinct, and that they 
Rising moon reveals several project assistants can navigate long sea-journeys to reach their 
searching beach sands near Fort Pierce nesting beaches. To help prove his point, Dr. 
for tracks of big loggerhead turtles, which é : 
come onto the beach to lay their cess. Carr and assistants trapped some sea turtles 
last summer in rookeries near Fort Pierce, on 
Florida’s Atlantic coast, and hauled them by 
truck to Cedar Key. where they were released 
in the Gulf of Mexico. each with a helium-filled 
balloon attached to its back. Without hesita- 
tion, the turtles set out on their swim back to 
the nesting grounds. The Carr party, equipped 
with surveyor transits, radios, and maps, 
followed the “colorful” route of the turtles 
all the way to Fort Pierce—a distance of 
more than 500 miles. Dr. Carr. who is backed 
by a grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion. is engaged in a continuing research 
project for gathering information on the basic 
biology of sea turtles. The lessons learned 
from the visual-tracking expedition supplement 
the findings of earlier “turtle-tagging” proj- 
ects. As a result of his studies, he hopes to 
suggest measures to protect the giant reptiles 
from predators. not only on their annual 
migrations. but also on the nesting beaches. 
Carr says it is imperative that protective meas- 
ures be adopted. for the sea turtle, long an 
important source of food, is facing extinction 
on this continent. Sea turtle colonies have 
decreased so rapidly in the last half-century 
that turtle steak and soup, once staple food 


in many areas, are now hard-to-get delicacies. 


Giant loggerhead (this one weighs 300 pounds) 
is lowered into boat at Cedar Key for trip 
out into the Gulf for tracking experiment. 
Four balloon-towing turtles—another logger- 
head, weighing 245 pounds, and two green 
turtles, 50 and 80 pounds—were launched. 





Sea-Journey of Giant Turtles 





Balloon is attached and huge turtle is released. It soon sets a course that leads around peninsula and back to Fort Pierce—a journey of many weeks. 


Channel marker serves as handy look- lay Dr. Archie Carr (wearing glasses) and 
out station for young assistant ah - brother, J. D. Carr, chief navi- 
with surveyor’s transit, who has " gator of tracking expedition, plot 
balloon of submerged turtle in i results in lab, where transit read- 


his sights. Turtle’s position in [= ings are translated to points on 
water is then marked on chart. = j @ map to determine course of turtles. 





Welding sparks fly as firemen V. H. 
Westbury and T. A. Tatum add a 
catwalk to a Chevrolet truck chassis. 
Conversion work on the newest mem- 
ber of the fleet started in October 
1960; the finished truck rolled to its 
first fire in Orangeburg in January. 


Installing a water pump, firemen work 
under the supervision of Fire Chief 
Clarence A. Fischer (wearing hat), 
who designed the converted fire truck. 
All the work is done in a shop set up 
in the back room of the fire house. 


Final inspection of converted truck 
bed is made before fire-fighting 
hs. equipment—for example, an 825- 


gallon water tank, 36-foot-long 
ladders, more than 2,000 feet of 
hose, a portable generator—is 
added to truck’s superstructure. 


+ 


3S These Firemen Build 











Sanding the body in preparation for a coat 
of paint are firemen Chester Bledsoe 
and John O. Smith, Jr. Other firemen 
pictured working on conversion job are, 
left to right. W. G. Inabinet. Jr.. Charles 
Irick, Jr... and Marion Inabinet. Jr. 


Ready to roll into action, firemen of 
the Orangeburg Fire Department 
stand in front of the station house 
with the recent additions to the 
fleet. Trucks pictured are, from 
left. a maintenance and _ utility 
pumper, converted from a 1960 
Chevrolet %-ton Fleetside pick- 
up: a fire and ladder truck. built 
from a 1958 Chevy cab and chas- 
sis: and a fire and ladder unit, 
converted from a 1960 Chevy cab 
and chassis. Buoyed by the suc- 
cess of its conversion venture. the 
fire department now plans to open 
a sub-station. equipped with mod- 
ern vehicles built by the firemen. 


Fire lrucks 


As an indication of how busy firemen can be when they're not 


out on a run, the chief and 18 members of the Orangeburg. 
South Carolina, fire department spend their spare time at the 
station house building fire trucks. During the last three years 
the firemen have converted three new Chevrolet trucks into 
fully equipped fire-fighting vehicles. (A fourth truck was built 
from a chassis salvaged from a health department vehicle. 
Che firemen. who do all their own welding, painting. and me- 
chanical work, use both new and cannibalized pieces of equip- 
ment—pumps. water tanks, ladders. hose lines. for example 

in the conversion jobs. An Orangeburg newspaper. paying 
tribute to the fire department, recently estimated that the “do- 
it-yourself” activity has saved the city more than $17.000. 











Hiker’s baggage is carefully selected for maximum util- 
ity and minimum weight. For formal occasions, Lee 
carried a blue suit, a white wash-and-wear shirt, dark 
shoes and socks, and three ties. For hiking, he car- 
ried tennis shoes, heavy sucks, an Indian jacket, cor- 
duroy pants, Bermuda shorts, and an old hat. He 
tried to keep incidentals—camera, extra lenses, pass- 


port, picture record, money belt, and sunglasses, for 
example—at a minimum, although his gear also in- 
cluded mustache wax for the beard he grew on the 


trip, plus some insect repellent. Everything he did 
not wear or need during the day was packed in the 
modern, lightweight overnight case, except his sleep- 
ing bag, which he carried separately in small handbag. 





YOUNG HIKER’S PACK IS DESIGNED FOR 


j 
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Among budget-minded travelers, hiking has long 
been popular as a way to see Europe, and as every 
hiker knows, the lighter the pack the easier the 
hike. Putting this rule into practice, Lee Johnson 
of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, demonstrated on a trip 
to Europe last summer just how little baggage a 
hiker really needs. He made a four-month tour of 
England, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, 





Traveling Light in Kurope 


Austria, Italy, and Spain, carrying only the bare 
essentials of luggage (above). For extra economy, 
he frequently ate picnic lunches of bread, cheese, 
vegetables, and fruit and spent most of his nights 
outdoors in a sleeping bag. Traveling in this fash- 
ion, he made many acquaintances (two of them 
took the pictures of him below) and was able to 
afford a leisurely and thorough look at Europe. 








Two basic costumes of traveler provide con- 
trast in appearance. As hiker (above), he 
has suitcase on his back (in canvas case 
he designed for the purpose) as he walks 
along a road on Spain’s Mediterranean coast 
As well-dressed tourist (left), he carries 
his bag on a street in Munich, Ge rmany 


HOBBIES 


Ever since she learned leathercraft at the Decatur 
YWCA, Mrs. Georgette Vaughan of Latham, Illinois, 
a Belgian war bride, has been kept busy making such 
articles as billfolds, pocketbooks, belts, and key cases 
for friends and relatives in Latham—and in Belgium, 
where the beauty of her handiwork has amazed kinfolk. 


Painting mirror pictures has provided many pleasant 
hours of relaxation for Mrs. Elbert Priddy of Upton, 
Kentucky, whose beautiful artwork decorates homes in 
many states. She paints mostly country scenes, leav- 
ing a small part of the mirror unpainted, to give the 
effect of a stream meandering across the countryside. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Joe Clark. 4-5, Gladys Strahl. 6-7, Joe 
Clark. 8-9, Joe Coveilo—Black Star. 14-15, 
George Kawamoto. 25-26-27, Dennis Cipnic. 
28-29, Max Tharpe. 








Visitors to the Kalamazoo, Michigan, office of indus- 
trial editor Frank Beaudoin can tell from his hobby 
that Frank is a dedicated newsman. He's a collector 
of figurines relating to newspapers and other publi- 
cations. His favorites are figures of newsboys, includ- 
ing a caveman paperboy with a carved stone tablet. 








While walking along a beach 
near Winter Haven. Florida, 
photographer Dennis Hallinan 
of FPG, Ine., was startled 
when he flushed two strange- 
looking “creatures” from their 
sandy refuge. But he recov- 
ered just in time to picture 
the goggled and finned young- 
sters before they disappeared 
into the deep. A story about 
similarly equipped invaders 
found on many of our beaches 
appears on pages 8 and 9. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully. so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs. give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor. FRIENDS 
Magazine. 3-135 General Motors Building. Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 





*"FRIENDS'' MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks. art director; 


D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 








dependable service that delivers the goods 


Nothing takes the place of trucks in keeping a community on the move. Essentials like food, fuel, medicines 


and clothing get to the store—and to your door—almost completely by trucks. And a key man in keeping trucks 
on the move is your Chevrolet dealer. Chevrolets, which make up more than a third of America’s truck fleet, 
haul a greater share of the load than any other make. There’s a Chevy built for almost any type of job, with 
the pulling power, cargo capacity and stay-on-the-job stamina to keep delivering the goods. And the man these 
trucks depend on largely for parts and service is your Chevrolet dealer. Whether it’s a major truck overhaul 
or a seasonal tune-up for your Chevrolet car, your dealer does both in the same prompt, conscientious way. 








Building a better community is your Chevrolet dealer's business / If you enjoy FRIENDS, your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear from you. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 


to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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